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A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FACTS-COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES,  ' 

Of  tbe  most  dreadful  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land  ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Famines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Ship-wrecks,  Condagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  other  appalling  Calamity  incidenM  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 

Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials, 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  pubhshed— showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanikes  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Fiction  and  Komance. 

“ The  Death  Wabeakt”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  will  inevitably  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“ IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 


DEATH  OF  GENERAIi  BERTRAND  AND  DISINTERMENT  OF  NAPOLEON. 


“Death,”  says  the  Moniteur,  “decimates  with  relentless  rigour  the 
remains  of  the  heroic  generation  of  the  empire.  The  tomb  of  Marshal 
Drouet  D’Erlon  is  scarcely  closed,  when  the  country  has  to  deplore  a still 
more  mournful  loss.  The  faithful  friend  of  the  Emperor,  the  companion 
of  his  labours  and  long  exile,  General  Bertrand,  died  dntheSlsr  January 
at  Chateauroux,  bis  native  town.  Bertrand,  serving  as  a National  Guard, 


on  the  10th  of  August,  1793,  joined  a battalion  voluntarily  marching  to 
the  Tuileries  to  protect  the  King.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered  the 
corps  of  engineers,  rapidly  rose  to  eminence,  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  where  he  fortified  several  places,  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
General-in-Chief  Bonaparte,  and  received  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  general  of  brigade.  After  the 
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battle  of  Austerlitz,  where  General  Bertrand  covered  himself  with  glory. 
Napoleon  took  him  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  He  equally  distinguished 
himself  at  Spandau,  at  Friedland,  but  particularly  at  the  construction  of 
the  bridges  on  the  Danube,  destined  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
French  army  advancing  on  Wagram.  That  campaign,  and  the  campaign 
of  Russia,  placed  his  talent  and  courage  in  so  conspicuous  a light,  that 
the  Emperor  named  him  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  after  the  death  of 
Mai'shal  Duroc.  His  achievements  were  as  glorious  at  Lutzen,  Brutzen, 
and  Leipsic.  At  Lutzen  the  attack  of  the  Allies  had  been  made  by  their 
choicest  troops,  led  by  Blucher,  The  village  of  Kaya  was  already  lost  by 
the  French.  The  conflict  was  desperate;  the  carnage  horrible;  and  it 
continued  doubtful  for  several  hours  whether  the  Allies  would  carry 
their  point  of  breaking  the  French  centre,  or  whether  the  operation  com- 
menced by  Napoleon  would  be  completed  in  time  to  prevent  their  success. 
At  length,  the  distant  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard  on  the  right  and 
left,  closing  inwards  on  the  raging  battle  in  the  centre.  It  was  the  fire 
of  Macdonald  and  Bertrand,  who  commanded  the  two  wings.  At  the 
same  time,  Napoleon,  by  a resolute  and  succe.ssful  charge,  recovered  the 
village  of  Kaya  in  the  centre.  In  this  last  and  decisive  struggle,  he  ex- 
posed himself  in  the  very  front  of  danger,  fully  conscious  of  the  import- 
ance of  victory  on  this  occasion.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided.  The 
Allies  retreated  without  any  further  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  led  back 
their  exhausted  troops  from  between  the  “ forceps,”  as  Scott  aptly  desig- 
nates the  closing  wings  of  Napoleon’s  army.  If  he  sustained  a check  at 
the  passage  of  the  Elbe  against  Blucher,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fortune 
of  our  arms,  which  was  beginning  to  waver.  It  was  Bertrand,  however, 
who  protected  our  retreat  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Leipsic,  by  seizing  on 
Weissenfold  and  the  bridge  of  the  Saalh.  His  services  were  not  less  im- 
portant after  the  battle  of  Hanau.  On  those  two  occasions,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances which  followed  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  Paris,  Count 
Bertr.and  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  saving  the  remnants  of  the 
army,  and  generally  saw  his  plans  and  efforts  crowned  with  all  the  succe.ss 
which  it  was  possible  to  expect  amidst  so  many  disastrous  events.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1814,  General  Bertrand  was  appointed  Deputy 
Major-General  of  the  National  Guard,  fought  throughout  the  campaign 
of  France,  so  astonishing  by  its  successes  and  rever.ses,  and  followed 
Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Having  returned  with  the  Emperor  on 
the  20th  of  March,  he  served  him  with  his  wonted  devotedness.  Subse- 
quently to  the  fatal  day  of  Waterloo  he  never  quitted  him  : he  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  last  exile,  shared  and  soothed  his  misfortunes,  and  only 
returned  to  France  when  he  had  received  bis  last  breath.  General  Ber- 
trand hailed  with  happiness  the  revolution  of  July,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  national  colours,  illustrated  by  so  many  victories.  It  was  with  a deep 
emotion  that,  ten  years  later,  he  saluted  the  return  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Emperor,  brought  back  across  the  ocean  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
that  he  beheld  France  paying  to  his  great  shade  a glorious  and  unanimous 
homage.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  charged  with  the  exhumation 
of  Napoleon’s  remains  in  1840.  This  was  a remarkable  scene,  Bertrand, 
with  the  appointed  commissioners,  having  arrived  at  the  valley  of  Napo- 
leon, the  persons  appointed  to  execute  the  works  were  admitted  within 
the  reserved  space  round  the  tomb  at  midnight,  and  in  silence.  Captain 
Alexander,  of  the  Engineers,  commencing  his  work  by  removing  the 
railing,  and  the  slabs  that  covered  the  grave.  The  earth  was  next  ex- 
cavated, and  after  unwearied  efforts  the  workmen  succeeded  in  making 
an  impression  on  the  cement  which  covered  the  first  layer  of  masonry 
below.  “ This  being  entirely  removed,  we  (say  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Report,  published  in  Horne’s  “ History  of  Napoleon”)  next  found  a 
rectangular  wall,  forming,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  the  four  sides  of 
a vault,  fourteen  feet  deep,  six  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  two  inches  long. 
Below  the  slabs  already  removed,  this  vault  was  entirely  filled  with  earth, 
about  nine  inches  deep.  Beneath  the  earth  appeared  a layer  of  common 
cement,  covering  the  whole  space,  and  adhering  to  the  walls,  which  hav- 
ing been  completely  cleared  away,  the  undersigned  commissioners  de- 
scended into  the  vault,  and  found  it  perfectly  uninjured.  'Phe  next  cover- 
ing, formed  of  stones  thirteen  inches  in  thickness,  bound  together  by  iron 
I cramps,  resisting  the  labour  of  several  hours,  the  undersigned  Engli.sh 
commissioner  caused  a tunnel  to  be  excavated  from  the  left  side  of  the 
vault,  in  order  to  reach  the  coffin  by  this  means,  in  case  further  efforts  to 
perforate  the  solid  mass  should  prove  insufficient.  The  removal  of  the 
latter,  however,  having  been  at  length  effected,  the  digging  of  the  lateral 
ditch  was  abandoned  ; and  below  the  demolished  mass  we  found  a slab, 
eight  feet  four  inches  long,  four  feet  and  an  inch  wide,  and  six  feet  thick, 
forming  the  covering  of  tlie  inner  sarcophagus  (or  sepulchre)  of  hewn 
stones,  containing  the  coffin.  'I'liis  slab,  in  perfect  preservation,  was 
framed  in  Roman  cement,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  vault ; 
and  this  last  masonry  having  been  c.arefiilly  raised  by  means  of  rings  or 
pulleys  affixed  to  it,  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  every  thing 
was  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  sarcophagus,  'riien  Dr.  Guillard  puri- 
fied the  tomb  by  besprinkling  it  with  chlorine,  the  slab  was  drawn  up, 
and  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  vault,  exposing  the  coffin  to  view,  at  which 
moment  all  present  uncovered  their  beads,  and  the  Abb6  Coquereau, 
sprinkling  holy  water,  repeated  the  De  Fnfundis.  'flie  commissioners 


then  stepped  down  to  inspect  the  coffin,  which  they  found  well  pre.served, 
excepting  only  a small  portion  of  its  Ijfpse,  which,  although  resting  on  a 
sound  slab,  supported  by  hewn  stones,  was  slightly  impaired.  Some 
sanatory  precautions  having  been  again  taken  by  the  surgeon,  an  express 
w.as  sent  to  the  governor,  to  inform  him  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  coffin  was  then  raised  with  hooks  and  straps,  and  removed  with 
reverent  care  to  a tent  erected  to  receive  it,  the  chaplain  reading  the 
while  the  service  for  the  dead  conformably  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Towards  eleven  o’clock  the  commissioners,  learning 
that  his  excellency  the  governor  had  authorized  the  opening  of  the  coffins, 
caused  the  first  to  be  taken  off  with  every  requisite  precaution,  within 
which  was  found  a leaden  one,  which,  with  its  contents,  was  placed  within 
that  brought  out  from  France.  The  upper  part  of  the  leaden  coffin  was 
thereupon  cut,  and  lifted  off  with  the  utmost  care.  In  it  was  found  an- 
other of  wood,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  corresponding  with  the  de- 
scription and  recollection  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  deposit- 
ing of  the  Emperor’s  remains.  'Fhe  lid  of  the  third  coffin  having  been 
removed,  the  lining  of  tin  was  withdrawn,  and  disclosed  a sheet  of  white 
satin,  which  was  carefully  drawn  aside  by  Doctor  Guillard,  and  the  body 
of  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  view.  The  features  had  undergone  so  little 
alteration  as  to  be  instantly  recognised.  The  contents  of  the  coffin  were 
found  remaining  in  the  exact  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  ; 
the  bands  in  remarkable  preservation  ; the  uniform,  the  orders,  the  hat, 
very  little  injured  ; and  the  whole  person  indicating  recent  inhumation. 

The  name  of  General  Bertrand  was  associated  in  that  homage  to  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  noblest  model  of  honour  and  fidelity.  It 
will  remain  united  to  it  in  future  ages.  History  had  seldom  to  record  so 
pious  a devotion,  so  unmoveable  a fidelity:  so  pure  and  noble  a memory. 
It  was  not  enough  to  have  illustrated  himself  by  his  own  labours,  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country. — Bertrand,  by  the  worship  he  de- 
voted to  genius  and  misfortune,  has  elevated  him.self  to  the  high  regions  in 
which  the  glory  of  Napoleon  soars — that  glory  will  save  him  from  oblivion. 

The  funeral  of  Gen.  Bertrand  took  place  the  beginning  of  February,  at 
Chateauroux,  with  every  pomp  of  circumstance.  'Fhe  whole  garrison  was 
under  arms,  and  the  assemblage  of  the  people  was  so  numerous,  that  the 
church  could  not  contain  them  all.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Indre,  by  Generals  Guehenec  and  De  Rigny,  commandant  of  the 
department,  and  by  the  mayor  of  Chateauroux. 

TO  TUB  IMIXX.i:.IGTfS. 

We  have  this  week  resumed  our  extracts  from  that  compen- 
dium of  horrors — the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  Health  of  Towns  ; and  present 
our  readers  with  a portion  of  the  evidence  of  a medical  gentle- 
man, residing  at  Leeds,  to  show  that  the  disgusting  indecencies 
practised  in  the  grave-yards  of  the  metropolis  are  by  no  means 
indigenous  to  the  capital,  and  consequently  that  they  are  merely 
a portion  of  the  system  under  which,  for  years  past,  the  poor 
remains  of  humanity  amongst  us  have  been  exposed  to  ruffian 
violence  and  disgusting  profanation.  We  have  also  laid  before 
the  readers  of  the  Death  Warrant  the  e^ddence  of  Mr. 
Hawkesworth,  visitor  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District 
Provident  Society ; and  Mr.  Coppock,  the  clerk  and  superin- 
tendent-registrai’  of  the  Stockport  Union,  in  which  will  be  found 
some  most  appalling  details,  as  regards  the  state  of  moral  and 
Christian  feeling  amongst  the  very  lowest  class  of  labourers  in 
our  manufacturing  towns.  Another  witness  Avas  the  collector  of 
a burial  society  at  Manchester ; and,  as  if  Death  could  not  do 
his  work  fast  enough,  and  the  grave-yards  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently gorged  with  corruption  by  a natural  course  of  events,  he 
related  instances  where  parents  had  actually  murdered  their 
offspring — not  to  prevent  them  from  the  miseries  of  poverty  and 
liunger — not  to  relieve  them  through  the  dictates  of  a mistaken 
humanity  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  or  the  helplessness  of 
idiotcy,  hut  that  the  unnatmal  semblances  of  human  beings,  by 
Avhom  they  Avere  produced,  might  clutch  the  unearthly  dole  of 
the  bui’ial  club  ; and  by  the  price  of  then*  children’s  existence, 
be  enabled,  for  a short  time,  to  AvalloAV  in  idleness  and  debau- 
chery ! Such  is  England  in  the  nineteentli  century ! and  it  tells 
ill  for  the  officienc}'^  of  those  Avho  are  appointed  to  the  cure  o f 
souls,  that  in  an  age  so  cnlujhtened,  anrongst  a people  so  edu- 
cated, and  under  a church  so  endowed,  as  is  that  of  England  at 
this  day,  such  a picture  of  depravity — such  crimes  of  home 
groiotk,  should  be  e.xhibited  to  the  world  ! 
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'mElVIOIRS  OF  MRS.  ROBINSON. 

^ (^Continued  from  page  51). 

I now  found’myself  an  object  of  attention  whenever  I appeared  at  the 
tlieatre.  I had  been  too  often  in  public  not  to  be  observed  ; and  it  was 
buzzed  about  that  I was  the  juvenile  pupil  of  Garrick — the  promised 
Cordelia.  My  persson  improved  daily  ; yet  a sort  of  dignified  air,  which 
from  a child  I had  acquired,  effectually  shielded  me  from  the  attacks  of 
impertinence  or  curiosity.  Garrick  was  delighted  with  everything  I did. 
He  would  sometimes  dance  a minuet  with  me,  sometimes  request  me  to 
sing  the  favourite  ballads  of  the  day  ; but  the  circumstance  which  most 
pleased  him,  was  my  tone  of  voice,  which  he  frequently  told  me  closely 
resembled  that  of  his  favourite  Cibber. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  enchanting  hours  which  I passed  in  Mr. 
Garrick’s  society ; he  appeared  to  me  as  one  who  possessed  more  power, 
both  to  awe  and  to  attract,  than  any  man  I ever  met  with.  His  smile 
was  fascinating,  but  he  had  at  times  a restless  peevishness  of  tone  which 
excessively  affected  his  hearers ; at  least  it  affected  me  so  that  I never 
shall  forget  it. 

Opposite  to  the  house  in  which  I resided,  lived  John  Vernon,  Esq., 
an  eminent  solicitor.  I observed  a young  inmate  of  his  habitation 
frequently  watching  me  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  He  was 
handsome  in  person,  and  his  countenance  was  overcast  by  a sort  of 
languor,  the  effect  of  sickness,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. Frequently,  when  I approached,  the  window  of  our  drawing-room 
this  young  observer  would  bow,  or  turn  away  with  evident  emotion.  I 
related  the  circumstance  to  my  mother,  and  from  that  time  the  lower 
shutters  of  our  windows  were  perpetually  closed.  The  young  lawyer 
often  excited  my  mirth,  and  my  mother’s  indignation  ; and  the  injunc- 
tion of  my  father  was  frequently  repeated  by  her,  with  the  addition  of 
her  wish,  that  I was  “ once  well  married.” 

Every  attention  which  was  now  paid  to  me  augmented  my  dear  mother’s 
apprehensions.  She  fancied  every  man  a seducer,  and  every  hour  an  hour 
of  accumulating  peril ! I know  what  she  was  doomed  to  feel,  for  that 
Being  who  formed  ray  sensitive  and  perpetually  aching  heart  knows  that 
I have  since  felt  it. 

Among,  other  friends  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  my  mother 
there  was  one,  a Mr.  Wayman,  an  attorney,  of  -whom  she  entertained  the 
highest  opinion.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Cox, 
and  his  reputation  required  no  other  voucher.  One  evening  a party  of 
six  was  proposed  for  the  following  Sunday  ; with  much  persuasion  my 
mother  consented  to  go,  and  to  allow  that  I should  also  attend  her. 
Greenwich  was  the  place  fixed  on  for  the  dinner ; and  we  prepared  for 
the  day  of  recreation.  It  was  then  the  fashion  to  wear  silks.  I remem- 
ber that  I wore  a nightgown  of  pale  blue  lustring,  with  a chip  hat, 
trimmed  with  ribands  of  the  same  colour.  Never  was  I dressed  so  per- 
fectly to  my  own  satisfaction  ; I anticipated  a day  of  admiration  : — ' 
heaven  can  bear  witness  that  to  me  it  was  a day  of  fatal  victory  ! 

On  our  stopping  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Greenwich,  the  person  who 
came  to  hand  me  from  the  carriage  was  our  opposite  neighbour  in 
Southamp ton-buildings.  I was  confused  ; but  my  mother  was  indignant. 
Mr.  Wayman  presented  his  young  friend — that  friend  who  was  ordained 
to  he  MY  HUSBAND  ! 

Our  party  dined  ; and  early  in  the  evening  we  returned  to  London. 
Mr.  Robinson  reihained  at  Greenwich  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  being 
recently  recovered  from  a fit  of  sickness.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Wayman  expatiated  on  the  many  good  qualities  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Robinson  : spoke  of  his  future  expectations  from  a rich  old 
uncle  ; of  his  probable  advancement  in  his  profession  ; and,  more  than 
all.  of  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  me. 

A few  days  after,  Mr.  Robinson  paid  my  mother  a visit.  We  had  now 
removed  to  Villars-street,  York-buildings ; my  mother’s  fondness  for 
books  of  a moral  and  reljgious  character  was  not  lost  upon  my  new  lover  ; 
and  elegantly  bound  editions  of  Hervey’s  Meditations  with  some  others  of 
a similar  description  were  presented,  as  small  tokens  of  admiration  and 
reject.  My  mother  was  beguiled  by  these  little  interesting  attentions, 
antlsoon  began  to  feel  a strong  predilection  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

Every  day  some  new  mark  of  respect  augmented  my  mother’s  favour- 
able opinion;  till  Mr.  Robinson  became  so  great  a favourite,  that  he 
seemed  to  her  the  most  perfect  of  existing  beings.  Just  at  this  period 
my  brother  George  sickened  for  the  smallpox  ; my  mother  idolized  him  ; 
he  was  dangerously  ill.  Mr.  Robinson  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions, 
and  my  appearance  on  the  stage  was  postponed  till  the  period  of  his 
perfect  recovery.  Day  and  night  Mr.  Robinson  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  consoling  my  mother,  and  to  attending  to  her  darling  hoy ; 
hourly,  and  indeed  momentarily,  Mr.  Robinson’s  praises  were  reiterated 
with  enthusiasm  by  my  mother.  “ He  was  the  kindest,  the  best  of  mor- 
tals ! ’ the  least  addicted  to  worldly  follies,  and  the  man,  of  all  others, 
whom  she  should  adore  as  a son-in-law. 

My  brother  recovered  at  the  period  when  I sickened  from  the  infection 
of  his  disease.  I felt  little  terrot*  at  the  approaches  of  a dangerous  and 
deforming  malady ; for,  I know  not  why,  but  personal  beauty  has  never 


been  to  me  an  object  of  material  solicitude.  It  was  now  that  Mr. 
Robinson  exerted  all  his  assiduity  to  win  my  affections  ; it  was  when  a 
destructive  disorder  menaced  my  features,  and  the  few  graces  that  nature 
had  lent  them,  that  he  professed  a disinterested  fondness  ; every  day  he 
attended  with  the  zeal  of  a brother,  and  that  zeal  made  an  impression  of 
gratitude  upon  my  heart,  which  was  the  source  of  all  my  succeeding 
sorrows. 

During  my  illness  Mr.  Robinson  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  my  mother,  that  she  prevailed  on  me  to  jiromise,  in  case  I should 
recover,  to  give  him  my  hand  in  marriage.  The  words  of  my  father  were 
frequently  repeated,  not  without  some  inuendoes  that  I refused  my  ready 
consent  to  a union  with  Mr.  Robinson,  from  a blind  partiality  to  the 

libertine  Captain . Repeatedly  urged  and  hourly  reminded  of  my 

father’s  vow,  I at  last  consented  ; and  the  bans  were  published  while  I 
was  yet  lying  on  a bed  of  sickness; — I was  then  only  a few  months  ad- 
vanced in  my  sixteenth  year. 

My  mother,  whose  affection  for  me  was  boundless,  notwithstanding  her 
hopes  of  my  forming  an  alliance  that  would  be  productive  of  felicity,  still 
felt  the  most  severe  pain  at  the  thought  of  our  approaching  separation. 
She  was  estranged  from  a husband’s  affections;  she  had  treasured  up  all 
her  fondest  hopes  in  the  society  of  an  only  daughter;  she  knew  that  no 
earthly  pleasure  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  sweet  sympathy 
which  is  the  bond  of  union  betwixt  child  and  parent.  Her  regrets  were 
infinite  as  they  were  evident; — and  Mr.  Robinson,  in  order  to  remove 
any  obstacle  which  this  consideration  might  throw  in  the  way  of  our 
marriage,  voluntarily  proposed  that  she  should  reside  with  us.  He  re- 
presented me  as  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  superintend  domestic 
concerns  ; and  while  he  flattered  my  mother’s  amour  propre,  he  rather 
requested  her  aid  as  a sacrifice  to  his  interest  than  as  an  obligation  con- 
ferred on  her. 

The  bans  were  published  three  successive  Sundays  at  St.  Martin’s 
church,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  our  marriage, — the  twelfth  of  April.  It 
was  not  till  all  preliminaries  were  adjusted  that  Mr.  Robinson,  with  much 
apparent  agitation,  suggested  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  union  a secret. 
I was  astonished  at  the  proposal ; but  two  reasons  were  given  for  his 
having  made  it,  both  of  which  .seemed  plausible  ; the  first  was,  that  Mr. 
Robinson  had  still  three  months  to  serve  before  his  articles  to  Messrs. 
Vernon  and  Elderton  expired ; and  the  second  was,  the  hope  which  a 
young  ladv  entertained  of  forming  a matrimonial  union  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son as  soon  as  that  period  should  arrive.  The  latter  reason  alarmed  me ; 
but  I was  most  solemnly  assured  that  all  the  affection  was  cherished  on 
the  lady’s  part  ; that  Mr.  Robinson  was  particularly  averse  to  the  idea  of 
such  a marriage,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  become  of  age  his  in- 
dependence would  place  him  beyond  the  control  of  any  person  what- 
soever. (To  be  continued  Weekly.) 

ATTACHMENT  BETWEEN  ANIMALS.— The  following  inci- 
dent of  attachment  between  animals  of  different  species,  is  related  by  the 
clever  author  of  Tutti  Frutti : — “ I have  a poodle  whom  I would  make 
tutor  to  my  son,  if  T had  one.  I sometimes  use  him  towards  my  own 
education.  Will  not  the  following  trait  of  his  character  amuse  you?  He 
conceived  a strange  fondness,  an  absolute  passion,  for  a young  kitten, 
which  he  carried  about  in  his  mouth  for  hours  when  he  went  out  to  walk, 
and  whenever  he  came  to  a resting-place  he  set  her  down  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness,  and  began  to  play  with  her.  When  he  was  fed  she 
always  took  the  nicest  pieces  away  from  him,  without  his  ever  making 
the  slightest  opposition.  The  kitten  died  and  was  buried  in  the  garden. 
My  poor  poodle  showed  the  deepest  grief,  would  not  touch  food,  and 
howled  mournfully  the  whole  night  long.  What  was  my  astonishment, 
when  the  next  morning' he  appeared  carrying  the  kitten  in  his  mouth  1 
he  had  scratched  her  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  we 
could  take  her  from  him.”  « ■ 

BEAR  HUNTING. — ‘‘One  night,  during  the  mid-watch,  young 
Nelson  stole  from  the  ship  with  one  of  his  comrades,  under  cover  of  a 
fog,  and  set  out  over  the  ice  in  pursuit  of  a bear.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  missed ; search  was  made  for  them  but  in  vain  ; and  Captain 
Lutwidge  and  his  officers  became  extremely  alarmed  for  their  safety. 
Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  the  fog  clearing  off,  the  two  ad- 
venturers were  discovered  on  the  ice,  at  a considerable  distance,  attack- 
ing a huge  white  bear.  Nelson  had  a musket,  but  the  lock  being  injured, 
the  piece  would  not  go  off.  A signal  was  immediately  made  for  their 
return.  His  comrade  called  upon  him  to  obey  it;  but  he  replied, 

‘ Never  mind  ; let  me  but  get  a blow  at  this  devil  with  the  but-end  of 
my  musket,  and  then  we  shall  have  him.’  A chasm  in  the  ice,  which  se- 
parated him  from  the  bear,  probably  saved  his  life.  Captain  Lutwidge, 
perceiving  his  danger,  ordered  a gun  to  be  fired,  and  this  had  the  effect 
of  frightening  the  he.ast  away.  His  assailant  immediately  returned  to 
the  ship,  where  the  Captain  severely  reprimanded  him  for  conduct  so  un- 
becoming the  office  which  he  held,  and  .sternly  asked  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  hunting  a bear.  • ‘ I wished.  Sir,’  said  he,  pouting  his  lip,  as 
was  his  custom  when  agitated,  ‘ to  get  the  skin  for  my  father.’  ” — Life  of 
h'elson. 
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“ GBHERAIi  TOM  THUMB,”  A REMARKABLE  DWARF. 

The  British  people  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fame  and  person  of  the 
‘‘Great  Captain;”  we  now  propose  to  introduce  to  the  public  the 
“ Small  General,”  a most  remarkable  dwarf. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of  Pigmy  Nations,  the  oc- 
currence of  individual  specimens  of  dwarfs,  from  a very  remote  period 
down  to  the  present  age,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  most  authen- 
tic records,  and  by  the  existence  of  such  characters  at  the  present  time. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans  they  were  in  particular  request,  and  were 
called  Nadi  or  Nance.  Julia,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  had  a 
favourite  dwarf,  named  Sonopus.  He  was  two  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  deemed  a wonderful  curiosity.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  a large 
portion  of  the  dwarfs,  which  belonged  to  eastern  monarchs,  were  stunted 
artificially,  either  my  administering  drugs  in  infancy,  so  as  to  check  the 
growth,  or  by  confinement  in  boxes  and  by  bandages  ; but  these  were 
generally  hideously  deformed  and  odious  monsters.  ‘‘  Light  weights,’ 
it  is  said,  are  now  produced  in  the  United  States  by  southern  sportsmen  ; 
slaves,  trained  to  ride  horses,  who  by  being  at  a proper  age  steamed  in 
hogsheads,  are  prevented  from  ever  exceeding  a certain  weight. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  dwarfs  of  modern  times  are  mentioned  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  British  Philosophical  Society  ; one  born  at 
Norfolk,  who,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  weighed  thirty-four  pounds 
and  measured  thirty-eight  inches.  The  other  was  born  in  Wales.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  was  thirty-one  inches  high,  and  weighed  only  thirteen 
pounds;  hut  at  this  time  he  had  shrivelled  away  to  almost  a skeleton, 
and  exhibited  the  appearance  and  decrepitude  of  extreme  old  age,  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  the  most  celebrated  dwarf  in  English  history,  and  the  only  one 
who  compares  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  attached  t'c^the  court  of  that  monarch. 
At  his  full  maturity  he  grew  to  the  height  of  three  feet  nine  inches,  but 
when  only  seven  or  eight,  he  was  set  upon  the  king  s table  in  a large  dish 
of  pastry,  from  which  he  emerged,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  the  crust  was  broken.  He  was  then  takeri  into  the 
service  of  the  Queen,  challenged  and  shot  a young  nobleman  in  a duel, 
and  finally  died  in  prison,  in  which  he  was  confined  for  a political 
offence.  _ • , ■ i 

Major  Stevens,  the  American  dwarf,  is  about  forty  inches  in  height, 
and  a fine  accomplished  little  gentleman.  He  has  been  exhibited  in  every 
city  in  the  United  States.  Other  dwarfs,  of  about  the  same  dimensions, 
male  and  female,  have  been  exhibited  within  a few  years,  and  regarded 
with  no  little  wonder  and  curiosity.  But  all  of  these  are  incomparably 
less  wonderful  than  the  dwarf  we  are  now  introducing  to  our  readers. 

Charles  S.  Stratton,  universally  cognominated  “ General  Tom  Thumb, 
junior,”  was  born  January  lltb,  I83:i,  and  is  consequently  twelve  )'ears 
old.  His  parents  are  people  of  the  common  size,  with  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  in  their  physical  or  mental  organisation.  At  his  birth  the 
General  (for  hy  this  title  we  must  call  him)  weighed  nine  pounds  two 
ounces,  which  is  rather  greater  than  the  average  weight  of  children  at  their 
birth.  There  were  no  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  his  advent. 


or  preceding  it,  and  he  was  considered  a very  handsoi^,  hearty,  and 
promising  boy.  Nothing  remarkable  was  noticed  respf^ing  him  until 
be  was  about  five  months  old,  when  he  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  about 
which  time  his  parents  and  their  neighbours  began  to  remark  that  he  did 
not  continue  to  grow.  Still  there  were  no  indications  of  disease ; the 
child  grew  in  maturity  if  notin  dimensions,  and  expecting  that  he  would 
soon  make  a start,  his  parents  thought  little  of  the  matter.  Time  passed 
on,  however,  and  the  General  remained  in  statu  quo,  growing  remarkably 
strong,  playful,  active,  intelligent,  and  handsome,— increasing  in  vigour 
and  the  manliness  of  his  proportions,  but  not  increasing  one  inch  in  height 
or  one  ounce  in  weight;  and  it  is  proper  to  state  that  he  has  always  enjoyed 
a fine  appetite,  partaking  freely  of  the  ordinary  dishes  found  upon  the 
tables  of  the  labouring  classes,  has  sound  refreshing  sleep,  and  has 
always  been  in  the  most  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  those 
slight  colds,  &c.,  to  which  the  best  regulated  constitutions  are  sometimes 
liable.  Subsequent  to  his  birth,  his  parents  have  had  two  other  children, 
who  are  now  well-g^own  and  interesting  girls  of  nine  and  seven  years  of 
age.  There  is  nothing  in  his  history  or  appearance,  or  of  his  family,  to 
give  the  least  clue  to  the  astonishing  phenomena  which  he  exhibits. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a proper  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  personage.  The  imagination  cannot  conceive  the 
possibibility  of  such  extreme  littleness ; and  we  find  it  very  difficult, 
even  with  the  help  of  drawings,  to  think  of  a perfect  miniature  man,  only 
Twr.NTV-FivE  INCHES  HIGH,  and  so  perfect  and  elegant  in  his  proportions, 
as  to  weigh  only  fifteen  pounds  ! 

When  standing  upon  the  floor,  and  walking  about  the  room,  which  he 
does,  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable  manner,  with  all  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  finished  gentleman,  his"  head  scarcely  reaches  to 
the  knees  of  a person  of  ordinary  stature,  and  is  about  oh  a level  with 
the  seats  of  the  chairs  and  ottomans  of  the  drawing-room. 

All  his  limbs  are  of  the  most  elegant  proportions  ; his  head  of  the 
proper  size,  and  beautifully  developed,  with  the  handsomest  limbs,  and 
prettiest  little  feet  and  hands  ever  seen.  His  boots  are  perfect  Wellingtons, 
made  from  the  softest  kid,  by  the  most  fashionable  artists  ; his  clothes 
are  made  by  the  best  tailors,  and  his  gloves  are,  of  necessity,  furnished  to 
order,  for  nothing  so  small  and  fairy-like  are  ever  otherwise  manu- 
factured. His  canes,  of  which  he  has  several,  are  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long ; and  his  hats,  for  all  his  different  costumes,  are  of  them- 
selves curiosities.  The  general  has  a light  complexion,  light  hair,  fresh, 
rosy  cheeks,  large  beautiful  dark  eyes,  a fine  forehead,  a handsome 
mouth,  and  great  vivacity  of  expression,  and  hilarity  of  behaviour. 

For  these  curious  particulars  of  a curious  individual  we  are  indebted  to 
a small  pamphlet  printed  at  New  York  in  September  last. 

THE  LEFER’S>W1FE. 

(In  the  middle  ages  the  lepers  were  cut  off  from  the  communion  of 
men  by  a ceremony  resembling  the  funeral  rites.  It  is  said  by  contem- 
porary authors,  that  in  many  instances  the  wives  abandoned  the  world  for 
their  sakes,  and,  assuming ‘‘ the  leper’s  taint,’’ accompanied  voluntarily 
the  steps  of  their  despair.) 

The  leper  he  stood  apart  from  all, 

Save  the  vested  priest ; — and  the  funeral  pall 
Was  over  him  thrown  ; and  the  prayer  was  said, 

And  the  requium  chaunted,  as  if  for  the  dead  ; 

When  sudden  a low — a stifled  sound — 

’Twas  scarcely  a sob — yet  so  profound 
Was  the  stillness  of  those  who  gazing  stood— 

It  smote  on  his  heart — it  curdled  his  blood  ! 

Then  frantic  he  stamped  on  the  marble  stone 
And  signed  with  his  arm,  and  bade  her  begone  : 

But  as  her  eye,  through  its  struggling  tears. 

Caught  the  anguished  glance  of  her  loved  of  years  ; 

She  unclasped  her  hands  with  a cry,  and  forgot 
All,  all,  save  him  with  the  leper-spot ! 

Ere  the  astonished  priest  cou(d  shriek — Forbear  ! 

Or  the  shuddering  gazers  gasp  a prayer. 

Her  circling  arms  his  waist  had  prest— 

Her  burning  cheek  was  on  his  breast ! 

Her  doom  was  sealed!  he  kissed  her  brow  : 

The  leper’s  taint  was  on  her  now. 

She  knew  it— but  her  eyes  were  bright — 

And  her  heart  was  glad — and  her  step  was  light ; 

And  the  Accursed  went  not  forth  alone — 

For  woman’s  love  as  a halo  shone 
Around  his  path — and  lighted  the  gloom 
That  hung  o’er  his  lone  and  fearful  doom. 

The  Commentator. 

GRATIFYING  FACT. — At  a recent  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
New  Cemetery  Company,  the  chairman”  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  meeting  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  burials  in  the  cemetery  for  the 
last  year  were  double  the  number  of  those  for  the  year  preceding.” 
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rATAI.  DUEIi. 

MR.  O’CONNELL  AND  MR.  D’ESTERRE. 

“ During  the  course  of  the  year  1815  a duel  was  fought,  which  the 
subsequent  political  importance  of  the  survivor  has  rendered  interesting, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  which  are  rarely  stated  without  political 
or  personal  bias ; — we  allude  to  Mr.  O’Connell’s  duel  with  Mr. 
D’Esterre  ; the  particulars  of  which  we  proceed  briefly,  but  correctly, 
to  narrate: — It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  Dublin  Corporation 
was  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  ; and  that  its 
hostility  to  what  were  called  the  Catholic  claim  was  carried  to  excess. 
There  were  some  weaknesses  in  the  public  character  of  the  body  that 

Sdid  not  bear  to  be  very  roughly  handled ; and,  when  it  provoked 
hostility,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  adversary  remarkable  for  any- 
thing but  mildness  of  demeanour  or  gentleness  of  deportment  to  his 
political  enemies.  Mr.  O’Connell  believed  that  the  attitude  of  an  hum- 
ble petitioner  would  only  give  courage  to  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics, 
and  he  assumed  an  opposite  tone.  The  battle,  for  what  he  deemed 
public  rights,  was  to  be  fought  in  Ireland,  and  he  determined  to  use 
national  weapons.  Unfortunately,  and  we  speak  without  political  bias, 
that  which  at  first  was  only  assumed  has,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
become  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  At  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholics,  held  in  Dublin  in  1815,  Mr.  O’Connell  referred  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  terms  of  contemptuous  scorn, 
using,  amongst  other  bitter  epithets,  the  words  “ beggarly  corporation,” 
which  from  that  day  passed  into  a by-word. 

‘‘  The  sting  of  contempt,”  says  a Hindoo  proverb,  “ will  penetrate  the 
back  of  a tortoise  ; ’ and'  the  Dublin  Corporation  had  skins  of  a more 
penetrable  stuff.  Mr.  D’Esterre,  a young  man  of  respectable  connexions 
and  high  spirit,  though  by  no  means  a prominent  member  of  the  cor- 
poration, felt  indignant  at  the  reproach.  It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  his 
motives  or  his  memory,  to  say  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  advantage- 
ous position  which  a champion  of  the  ascendancy  would  hold  in  the  eyes 
of  his  party,  then  in  the  possession  of  power ; nor  is  there  any  improba- 
bility in  the  report,' that  he  was  stimulated  by  the  flatteries  and  sugges- 
tions of  men  who  wished  to  remove  a formidable  adversary  without 
exposing  their  own  persons  to  danger.  Mr.  D’Esterre,  accordingly, 
resolved  to  beeome  the  champion  of  the  corporation,  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  to  know  whether  he  had  used  the  words  the 
public  papers  had  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  reply,  neither 
admitted  nor  disclaimed  the  expression,  but  stated  that  no  terms,  how- 
ever reproachful,  could  exceed  the  contemptuous  feelings  he  entertained 
for  the  corporation  as  a public  body  ; to  this  he  added  that  his  letter 
must  close  all  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Mr.  D’Esterre  was  advised 
to  address  another  letter  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  which  was  returned  unread 
by  that  gentleman’s  brother.  Some  days  then  passed  in  idle  bravadoes, 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  repeat ; reports  were  studiously  circulated 
that  D’Esterre  intended  to  offer  O’Connell  personal  violence  in  the 
streets — an  absurd  attempt,  if  designed,  as  any  one  who  casts  a glance  at 
the  agitator’s  athletic  frame  will  readily  believe.  The  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  Mr.  D’Esterre  felt  the  diflSculty  of  his  situation  as  a political 
champion.  He  was  suddenly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  fight  against  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  and  he  shrank  from  proclaiming  himself  the  enemy 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen.  A week  was  passed  in  mere 
words  and  threats,  out  this  space  of  time  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
excite  the  curiosity,  and  rouse  the  passions  of  one  of  the  most  excitable 
mobs  in  Europe,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  a duel  could  not  be  de- 
layed, if  it  were  to  be  fought,  without  danger.  Mr.  George  Ledwell, 
who,  at  Mr.  O’Connell’s  request,  had  waited  in  Dublin  four  days,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  proceedings  which  Mr.  D’Esterre’s  first  letter  appeared 
to  herald,  and  was  ready  to  make  suitable  arrangements,  at  length  left 
town,  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  D’Esterre’s  advisers  in  the  corpo- 
ration had  discovered  their  mistake. 

At  length,  however.  Sir.  Edward  Stanley,  Barrack  Master  of  Dublin, 
as  the  friend  of  Mr^’Esterre,  waited  on  Mr.  O’Connell,  with  the  hostile 
message  so  loifl^’^pected.  The  message  was  accepted,  and  the  neces- 
sary measures  were^i^nged  between  Major  Macnamara  and  Sir  E. 
Stanley.  The*|^rtieJ|net  at  Bishop’s  Town  Demesne,  Lord  Ponsonby’s 
seat  in  the  County  EHare,  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Dublin.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  distUrce  should  be  ten  paces,  and  that  each  party  should 
have  a case  of  pistols  to  fiti  according  to  his  judgment.  Before  they 
were  placed  Sir  E.  Stanley  hoped  that,  when  each  had  discharged  his 
case,  the  affair  would  terminate;  to  which  Major  Macnamara  replied, 
he  might,  of  course,  take  his  friend  from  the  ground  when  he  pleased, 
but  he  should  enter  into  no  conditions ; adding,  it  was  probable  that, 
there  might  be  no  occasion  to  discharge  the  whole  of  a case  of  pistols. 
They  fired  nearly  at  the  same  instant.  Mr.  D’Esterre’s  ball  fell  short, 
but  he  received  that  of  Mr.  O’Connell  in  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh, 
which  occasioned  his  immediate  fall,  and  the  affair  terminated.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  D’Esterre  was  very  disadvantageously  placed  by  his  second, 
being  in  line  with  a tree,  which  afforded  direction  to  his  adversary’s  aim. 
Mr.  O’Connell  behaved  with  great  tenderness  to  the  wounded  gentleman. 


who  was  generally  regarded  as  one  whom  more  cowardly  foes  had  in- 
duced to  become  their  champion,  by  working  on  his  high  spirit  and 
honourable  sensitiveness.  Mr.  D’Esterre’s  wound  proved  mortal,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  expired.”— United  Service  Journal  ^ Naval  §•  Military  Gazette. 

SHOCKING  PICTURE  OP  PAUPER  DEPRAVITY.—"  They 
bring  with  them,  we  shall  suppose,  the  simplicity  of  country  life,  and  the 
orderly  religious  habits  which  prevail  in  their  sequestered  home.  In  what 
circumstances  do  they  find  themselves  after  they  have  been  six  months 
members  of  a more  populous  community?  The  extravagant  price  of 
lodgings  compels  them  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  crowded  districts  of 
the  town,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  in  similar  necessitous  circumstances 
with  themselves.  Under  the  same  roof  they  probably  find  a nest  of  pros- 
titutes, and  in  the  next  door  a den  of  thieves.  In  the  room  which  they 
occupy  they  hear  incessantly  the  revel  of  intoxication,  or  are  compelled 
to  witness  the  riot  of  licentiousness.  When  the  young  men  return  in  the 
evening  from  their  work,  they  are  surrounded  by  persons  whose  seem- 
ingly joyous  and  indolent  life  forms  a grievous  contrast  to  their  own 
severe  and  incessant  toil ; when  the  young  women  cross  the  threshold 
of  their  door,  they  meet  the  votaries  of  passion,  and  are  assailed  by  the 
arts  of  seduction.  Guilt  seems  alone  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  life  ; 
virtue  is  left  to  pine  in  unnoticed  and  joyless  obscurity,  'fhe  great  and 
the  affluent,  whose  smile  might  reward  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  struggle, 
are  never  to  be  seen  : the  hideous  mass  of  poverty  which  they  cannot  re- 
lieve banishes  them  from  these  gloomy  abodes.  The  poor  are  left  alone 
and  unbefriended  to  sustain  the  terrible  struggle  with  poverty,  temptation, 
and  despair.  Present  enjoyment  seems  the  universal  object  of  life ; the 
men  hasten  from  their  masters’  workshops  to  spend  their  wages  often  in 
the  delirium  of  intoxication  ; the  women,  to  forget  their  degradation  in 
the  arms  of  their  lovers,  or  seduce  the  unwary  into  the  pleasures  of  sin. 
The  habit  of  indulgence  produces  an  incessant  craving  for  its  renewal ; 
and  life  comes  to  be  spent  in  the  endless  routine  of  labouring  to  produce 
the  meansof  gratification,  and  of  suffering  life  through  years  of  existence, 
in  order  to  forget  it  in  hours  of  pleasure. 

The  continuance  of  the  story,  will,  probably,  not  brighten  the  picture. 
One  of  the  sons  is  inveigled  into  the  society  of  some  of  the  numerous 
bands  of  thieves  by  whom  he  his  surrounded ; he  commits  a house- 
breaking, and  is  transported  for  the  offence.  The  virtue  of  the  daughters 
speedily  gives  way  in  the  tumult  of  licentiousness  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  they  find  themselves  left  upon  the  streets,  abandoned  by 
their  relatives,  and  with  no  other  resource  but  to  entice  others  into  the 
fatal  vortex  by  which  they  themselves  have  been  swallowed  up.  Some 
perish  in  early  youth  from  the  combined  effect  of  bodily  disease  and 
mental  anguish  ; others,  grown  bold  in  guilt,  fall  under  the  lash  of  the 
law,  and  waste  their  years  in  imprisonment  or  exile.  The  offspring  of  a 
once  happy  and  virtuous  family  are  thrown  upon  the  streets  to  pick  up  a 
precarious  subsistence  from  charity  or  depredation.” — Atlas  Prize  Essay. 

THE  QUEEN,  SIR  J.  CIiARK,  AND  SIR  H.  HALFORD.— 

Prior  to  the  demise  of  the  late  King,  Sir.  J.  Clark  was  physician  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  When  the  Princess  Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  Sir 
J.  Clark  was  requested  by  her  Majesty  to  make  out  a list  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  the  Court,  and  submit 
it  to  her  for  approval.  He  accordingly  obeyed  the  command  of  her 
Majesty.  Though  Sir  H.  Halford  had  been  principal  physician  to 
William  IV.,  and  was  Lord  Melbourne’s  private  physician,  his  name 
stood  second  or  third  on  the  list ; and  Sir.  J.  Clark,  because  of  his 
professional  connexion  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  thought  himself  jus- 
tified in  placing  his  own  name  first.  Sir  H.  Halford  considering,  from 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  so  long  a time  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  from  the  cicumstances  of  his  being  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  that  he  was  fully  entitled  to  be  nominated  as  the 
Queen’s  principal  physician,  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne  on 
the  subject,  who  promised  to  mention  the  matter  to  her  Majesty,  as  well 
as  to  Sir  James  Clark.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  Sir  James  Clark’s 
reply  was,  that  he  had  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  a 
high  respect  for  Sir  H.  Halford’s  eminent  professional  talents,  and  he 
had  no  objection  to  his  name  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  if 
that  was  agreed  to  his  name  should  stand  at  the  bottom.  The  subject 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  her  Majesty,  both  by  the  prime  minister 
and  by  Sir  J.  Clark.  The  Queen  expressed  her  resolute  determination 
to  have  her  wishes  complied  with.  She  observed,  ‘‘  As  I am  a Queen,  I 
expect  that  my  views  and  private  feelings  should  be  consulted — Sir  J.  Clark 
has  always  been  my  physician,  and  shall  remain  so,  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, from  whatever  quarter  it  may  originate.” 

DOCTOR  WOODWARD, — On  calling  to  settle  with  his  physician 
Dr.  Woodward,  the  smallness  of  the  demand  produced  a generous  alter- 
cation between  them.  “ Indeed,  Captain  Nelson,”  exclaimed  the  worthy 
physician,  “ you  must  allow  me  to  follow  what  1 consider  to  be  my  pro- 
fessional duty.  Your  illness  has  been  brought  on  by  serving  your  king 
and  country,  and  believe  me,  I love  both  too  well  to  be  able  to  receive 
any  more.’’ — Life  of  Nelson. 
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BURIAIi  CXiUBS. — Such  is  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that 
even  the  most  philanthropic  institutions  and  associations  founded  upon 
the  purest  motives  of  benevolence,  are  alike  victimized  for  its  unholy 
purposes.  The  formation  of  burial  clubs  one  might  h.ave  imagined,  must 
have  sprung  from  a charitable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  living  to  assist  in 
supplying  means  for  the  respectful  performance  of  the  last  duties  to  the 
dead.  How  such  intentions  have  been  frustrated,  and  the  facilities 
presented  by  them  transformed  into  an  incentive  to  murder,  we  may 
collect  from  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Chadwick's  Sujtflementary 
Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  : — 

“§  62.  Mr.  Robert  Hawksworth,  the  Visitor  to  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  District  Provident  Society,  recently  stated  to  me, — ‘ Here,  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  funerals — the  habits  of  drinking  at  the  time  of 
assemblage  at  the  house,  before  the  corpse  is  removed,  renewed  on  the 
return  from  the  funeral,  when  they  drink  to  excess,  the  long  retention  of 
the  body  in  the  one  room,  are  all  exceedingly  demoralizing.  The  occasion 
of  a funeral  is  commonly  looked  to,  amongst  the  lowest  grade,  .as  the 
occasion  of  a ‘ stir;’  the  occasion  of  the  drinking  is  viewed  at  the  least, 
with  complacenc)'.’  A minister  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester 
expressed  his  sorrow  on  observing  a great  want  of  natural  feeling  and 
great  apathy  at  the  funerals.  The  sight  of  a free  flow  of  tears  was  a 
refreshment  which  he  seldom  received.  He  was  moreover  often  shocked 
by  a common  phrase  amongst  women  of  the  lowest  class — ‘ Aye,  aye, 
that  child  will  not  live,  it  is  in  the  burial  club.’ 

The  actual  cost  of  the  funeral  of  a child  varies  from  11.  to  SOs.  The 
allowances  from  the  clubs  in  that  town  on  the  occurrence  of  the  death 
of  a child,  are  usually  31.,  and  extend  to  41.  and  51.  But  insurances  for 
such  payments  on  the  deaths  of  children  are  made  in  four  or  five  of  these 
burial  societies  ; and  an  officer  mentioned  to  me  an  instance  where  one 
man  had  insured  such  payments  in  no  less  than  nineteen  different  burial- 
clubs  in  Manchester.  Officers  of  these  societies,  relieving  officers,  and 
others  whose  administrative  duties  put  them  in  communication  with  the 
lowest  classes  in  those  districts,  express  their  moral  conviction  of  the 
operation  of  such  bounties  to  produce  instances  of  the  visible  neglect  of 
children,  of  which  they  are  witnesses.  They  often  say — ‘You  are  not 
treating  that  child  properly,  it  will  not  live,  is  it  in  the  club  T and  the 
answer  corresponds  with  the  impression  produced  by  the  sight.  Mr. 
Gardiner,  the  clerk  to  the  Manchester  Union,  in  the  course  of  his 
exercise  of  the  important  functions  of  registering  the  causes  of  death, 
deemed  the  cause  assigned  by  a labouring  man  for  the  death  of  a child 
unsatisfactory,  and  on  staying  to  enquire,  found  that  popular  rumour 
assigned  the  death  to  wilful  starvation : — 

The  child  (according  to  a statement  of  the  case)  had  been  entered  in 
at  least  ten  burial  clubs  ; and  its  parents  had  six  other  children,  who  only 
lived  from  nine  to  eighteen  months  respectively.  They  had  received  201. 
from  several  burial  clubs  for  one  of  these  children , and  they  expected  to 
receive  at  least  as  much  on  account  of  this  child.  An  inquest  was  held 
at  Mr.  Gardiner’s  instance,  when  several  persons  who  had  known  the 
deceased,  stated  that  she  was  a fine  fat  child  shortly  after  her  birth,  but 
that  she  soon  became  quite  thin,  was  badly  clothed,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
did  not  get  a sufficiency  of  food.  She  was  mostly  in  the  care  of  a girl 
six  or  seven  years  of  age  ; her  father  bore  the  character  of  a drunken 
man.  He  bad  another  child,  which  was  in  several  burial  clubs,  and  was 
a year  old  ivhen  it  died  ; the  child’s  mother  stated  that  the  child  was 
more  than  ten  months  old,  but  she  could  not  recollect  the  day  of  her 
birth  ; she  thought  its  complaint  was  convulsions,  in  which  it  died.  It 
had  been  ill  about  seven  weeks  ; when  it  took  ill,  she  had  given  it  some 
oil  of  aniseeds  and  squills,  which  she  had  procured  from  Mr.  Smith,  a 
druggist.  Since  then  she  had  given  it  nothing  in  the  way  of  medicine, 
except  some  wine  and  water  which  she  gave  it  during  the  last  few  days  of 
its  life,  when  it  could  not  suck  or  take  gruel.  It  was  in  three  burial 
clubs  ; her  husband  told  her  that  they  had  received  upwards  of  201. 
from  burial  clubs  in  which  the  other  child  had  been  entered ; none  of 
her  children  who  had  died  were  more  than  eighteen  months  old. 

“A  surgeon  stated,  that  he  had  made  a post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  deceased  ; it  was  then  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition, 
but  not  so  far  gone  as  to  interfere  with  the  examination.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  external  violence  on  the  body,  but  there  was  an  extreme 
degree  of  emaciation.  The  brain  was  healthy,  and  gave  no  indication  of 
convulsions  having  been  the  cause  of  death  ; the  process  of  teething  had 
not  commenced  ; had  such  been  the  case,  it  might  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  fits  might  have  occurred  ; the  lungs,  heart,  and  intestines 
were  in  a natural  and  healthy  state. 

“ The  jury  having  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  the 
parents  was  made  up  for  the  occ.asion,  and  entitled  to  no  credit,  returned 
the  following  verdict: — ‘Died  through  want  of  nourishment;  but 
whether  occasioned  by  a deficiency  of  food,  or  by  disease  of  the  liver 
and  spine  brought  on  by  improper  food  and  drink,  or  otherwise,  does  not 
appear.’ 

‘‘  No  further  steps  were  taken  upon  this  verdict ; and  the  man  enforced 
payments  upon  his  insurances  from  ten  burial  clubs,  and  obtained  from 
them  a total  sum  of  31/.  3s.  for  the  burial  of  this  one  child.  Two  similar 


cases  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Coppock,  the  Clerk  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Stockport  Union,  in  both  of  which  he  prosecuted  the  parties 
for  murder.  In  one  case,  where  three  children  had  been  poisoned  with  white 
arsenic,  the  father  was  tried,  with  the  mother,  and  convicted  at  Chester, 
and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life,  but  the  mother  was  acquitted. 
In  the  other  case,  where  the  judge  summed  up  for  a conviction,  the 
accused,  the  father,  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  acquitted. 
In  this  case  the  body  was  exhumed  after  interment,  and  arsenic  was 
detected  in  the  stomach.  In  consequence  of  the  suspicion  raised  upon 
the  death,  on  which  the  accusation  was  made  in  the  first  case,  the 
bodies  of  two  other  children  were  taken  up  and  examined,  when 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach.  In  all  these  cases,  payments  on  the 
deaths  of  the  children  were  insured  from  the  burial  clubs ; the  cost 
of  the  coffin  and  burial  dues  would  not  be  more  than  about  1/.,  and  the 
allowance  from  the  club  is  SI. 

63.  It  is  remarked,  on  these  dreadful  cases,  by  the  Superintendent 
Registrar,  that  the  children  who  were  boys,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  parents  were  not  poisoned  ; the  female  children  were  the 
victims.  It  was  the  clear  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  that  infanticides 
have  been  committed  in  Stockport  to  obtain  the  burial  money*.  Cases 
of  the  culpable  neglect  of  children  who  were  insured  in  several  clubs, 
had  been  observed  at  Preston.  The  collector  of  a burial  society,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  in  Manchester,  stated  to  me  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  had  become  a practice  to  neglect  children  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  allowed.  The  practice  of  insuring  in  a number  of  these 
clubs  was  increasing.  He  gave  the  following  description  of  the  frauds 
to  which  the  clubs  were  exposed : — 

“ A great  number  of  individuals  have  themselves  and  families  in  two 
or  more  societies,  and  by  that  means  realize  a great  sum  of  money  at  the 
death  of  any  one  of  them,  and  I have  no  doubt  at  all  in  saying,  that  a 
great  many  deaths  are  occasioned  through  neglect,  when  there  is  a great 
sum  to  be  obtained  at  their  decease.  Such  cases  as  these  generally 
happen  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

“ In  reference  to  cases  of  undoubted  imposition,  I will  just  name  a few 
out  of  a great  many.  A person  residing  in  Manchester  wished  to  enter 
herself  and  grandchild  into  our  society.  We  went  to  the  house,  and 
there  were  from  ten  to  twelve  individuals  present,  the  greater  part  of 
them  children, — two  of  them  somewhere  about  three  months  old.  I 
asked  who  it  was  that  was  going  to  enter  ? The  mistress  of  the 
house  spoke  up,  and  said  it  was  herself  and  her  grandchild.  I asked  her 
which  was  her  grandchild.  She  took  a very  fine  child  in  her  arms,  and 
said  that  was  it,  and  asked  me  would  it  do  ? — to  which  I answered  yes. 
The  other  was  a very  thin  ghastly-looking  child.  I asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  it  ? She  said  they  could  not  tell,  it  had  been  so  from  the 
time  it  had  been  born.  I assure  you.  Sir,  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  look 
at.  A thought  struck  me  when  I came  out,  that  if  that  child  died  they 
might  say  it  was  the  child  I entered,  so  I determined  to  keep  my  eye  on 
it  every  time  I called,  which  was  once  a fortnight.  In  four  months 
afterwards,  this  thin  child  died,  and  according  to  my  anticipations  they 
brought  a notice  of  death  for  the  child  I had  not  entered.  I went  down 
to  visit,  and  on  looking  at  it  and  examining  it,  I pronounced  it  not  the 
child  I had  entered.  She  said  it  was,  and  a great  contest  arose  for  about 
an  hour,  during  which  time  I asked  her  were  there  not  two  children 
about  the  same  age  when  first  I came  into  her  house  1 which  she  denied 
at  first,  but  afterwards  admitted  it.  I then  asked  her  was  not  one  of  them 
a very  fine  and  the  other  a very  thin  child  ? to  which  she  answered,  yes. 
I then  asked  whether  it  was  the  finest  or  the  thin  one  I entered  ? She 
answered,  the  finest  one.  I then  asked  her  was  that  the  fine  one  1 She 
said,  yes.  I then  asked  her  where  was  the  thin  child  ? She  pointed  to 
one  that  was  sleeping  in  a bed,  and  said  that  was  it.  I looked  at  it,  and 
said,  this  was  the  child  I entered.  I then  asked  her  how  it  was  that  this 
child  which  was  sleeping  had  become  so  fat,  and  tbe  other  so  thin  ? to 
which  she  said  she  could  not  tell.  Now,  I said  to  her,  it  is  clear  enough 
how  you  have  done  this;  you  showed  me  that  living  child,  and  gave  me 
the  name  of  the  one  that  is  dead,  which  she  denied  having  done  ; and  so 
we  were  compelled  to  give  her  the  money  because  we  had  no  means  of 
finding  it  out  but  by  some  one  in  the  house  telling  of  her.  But  since,  a 
little  light  has  been  thrown  on  it  by  her  husband  uttering  a saying  when 
he  was  drunk,  one  day  when  1 was  there.  This  was  the  saying : — ' A 
bright  set  of  boys  you  are,  burying  the  living  for  the  dead  1’ — meaning 
that  we  gave  burial-money  for  a living  child ; but  he  was  immediately 
stopped  by  his  wife. 

“Another  case,  a woman  in  S.alford,  entered  herself  .md  two  sons,  and 
one  of  them  was  far  gone  in  consumption  ; this  we  discovered,  and  on 
asking  why  she  did  it,  she  said  she  thought  she  could  get  a few  pounds  to 
bury  him.  Another,  a man  entered  his  wife,  and  she  bay  dying  at  the 


* Recently,  April  the  4th,  at  the  Liverpool  assizes,  a woman  named 
Ecclcs  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  one  child,  and  was  under  the 
charge  of  poisoning  two  others,  with  arsenic.  Immediately  the  murders 
were  committed,  it  appears  she  went  to  demand  a stated  allowance  of 
burial-money  from  the  employers  of  the  children. 
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same  time.  When  we  asked  him  where  his  wife  was,  he  pointed  to  a 
woman  that  was  sitting  by  the  fireside,  and  said  that  was  her ; but  his 
wife  died  before  she  became  a member.  Another  person,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  funeral-money,  kept  his  child  three  weeks,  until  it  was  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  The  last  case  out  of  many  more  that  might  be 
named,  is  rather  ludicrous. 

“ A man  and  his  wife,  residing  in  Cotton-street,  agreed  that  one  of 
them,  namely,  the  husband,  should  pretend  to  be  dead,  in  order  that  the 
wife  might  receive  his  funeral-money.  Accordingly,  the  wife  proceeds  in 
due  form  to  give  notice  of  his  death  ; the  visiting  officer  on  behalf  of 
the  society,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  corpse,  repairs  to  the  house, 
enters  the  chamber,  and  enquires  for  the  deceased  ; theshould-be  discon- 
solate widow  points  him  to  the  body  of  her  late  husband,  whose  chin 
was  tied  up  with  a handkerchief  in  the  attitude  of  death  ; he  surveys  the 
corpse — the  eyelids  seem  to  move,  he  feels  the  pulse,  the  certain  signs 
of  life  are  there  ; tlie  officer  pronounceth  him  not  dead  ; she  in  return 
says,  he  is  dead,  for  there  has  not  been  a breath  in  him  since  12  o'clock 
last  night.  The  neighbours  are  called  in,  a discussion  ensues  between 
the  wife  and  the  officer ; some  declare  they  saw  the  husband  at  the  door 
that  morning  giving  a light.  He  (the  officer)  requires  her  to  bring  a 
doctor ; she  goes  and  says  she  can’t  get  one  to  come ; the  officer  goes 
and  brings  one,  who  ordered  him  to  be  raised  up  in  the  bed,  and  having 
obtained  some  water,  the  doctor,  while  the  man  was  sitting  up,  dashed 
it  in  his  face. 

“ The  man  was  apprehended  and  taken  before  the  magistrates  for  the 
fraud.  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  directed  that 
he  should  be  produced  in  court  in  tbe  same  dress  which  he  had  been  laid 
out  and  was  apprehended,  which  produced  a very  salutary  effect. 

GRAVE-YARDS  IN  LEEDS. — The  following  interesting  inform- 
ation was  given  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  a surgeon,  at 
Leeds,  as  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  to  whose  Report 
we  have  frequently  adverted. 

Mr.  Robert  Baker  called  in  and  examined. 

Chairman.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally  to  the  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  the  plan  of  Leeds,  what  is  the  state  of  the  different 
churchyards  there  ; how  far  they  are  placed  relatively  to  the  population  ; 
and  how  far  the  fever  or  the  cholera  which  took  place  there,  to  your 
Tcnowledge,  have  occurred  in  this  town  ? — The  graveyards  of  Leeds  are 
divided  into  classes  ; the  parochial  ground,  other  church  ground,  and  the 
ground  for  dissenters.  The  parochial  ground  is  in  three  portions,  one 
portion  surrounding  the  church  ; another  portion  a little  distance  from 
the  church,  divided  by  one  of  the  main  streets.  The  third  portion  is  at 
a considerable  dikance  from  the  parish  church,  round  another  church 
which  is  under  the  same  parish ; and  then  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  smalt  yards  of  recent  date,  where  not  many  interments  are  ; 
the  rest  are  dissenting  grounds.  The  parochial  grounds  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  largest  population  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  and  peculiarly  the 
residences  of  the  working  classes  ; so  much  so,  that  they  are  situated  in 
the  north  and  north-east  districts,  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  the  following  ratio  : In  the  north-east  district,  16,000  in  round 
numbers  of  the  population,  15,000  are  of  the  working  class;  in  the  east, 
of  14,000  of  the  population,  13,000  are  of  the  working  class;  in  the 
north,  of  12,000  of  the  population,  9000  are  of  the  working  class.  These 
numbers  have  increased  a little  since  the  census,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
ratio  still. — They  keep  the  same  proportions  ? Yes  ; and  these  grave- 
yards are  situated  in  the  centre  of  this  population.  Now  the  parochial 
burial-ground  has,  through  time,  been  filled  up  at  thrice.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  burial-ground  around  the  church,  comprising  1 acre  and  3 8 
perches,  was  first  filled  up  many  years  ago.  The  first  entry  I know  of 
an  interment  there  is  in  1572.  I would  observe,  the  first  ground  is 
capable  of  holding  1978  graves,  measuring  seven  feet  by  three  feet  six 
inches,  which  is  the  usual  proportion  of  graves.  The  second  ground, 
which  consists  of  2 acres  and  12  perches,  was  filled  up  in  1830  ; it  was 
capable  of  holding  3689  graves.  The  third  ground,  which  was  bought  in 
1830  or  1831,  consisting  of  2 acres  and  34  perches,  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing 3933  graves  ; the  total  aggregate  being  5 acres  1 rood  and  24 
perches ; and  the  total  number  of  graves  in  that  measurement  being 
9600.  Now,  in  that  space  for  9,600  graves,  multiplied  by  three,  as  it 
used  to  be  when  these  churchyards  were  first  established,  there  have 
been  buried,  instead  of  28,800  interments,  which  there  ought  to  have 
been,  no  less  than  142,293  bodies.  I have  here  a paper  of  all  the  inter- 
ments monthly  since  1572,  with  the  aggregate  annually.: — Sir  R.  H.  higlis. 
That  is  the  date  of  the  first  register  ? Yes ; it  is  interesting  to  show, 
with  regard  to  this  ground,  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  50  years,  in  periods  of  10  years,  and  at  a time  when  the  churchyards 
were  already  full.  In  1791,  the  number  was  5727  ; in  1801  the  number 
was  7807  ; in  1811,  the  number  was  8095  ; in  1821,  the  number  was 
8057  ; in  1831,  the  number  was  12,938  ; and  in  1841,  the  number  was 
15,285. — Mr.  R.  Yorke.  And  the  hurial-ground  is  now  no  larger  than  it 
was  in  17911  Yes  ; some  addition  has  been  made  since  then,  but  this 
includes  the  entire  ground.  Now,  the  last  new  ground  was  purchased  in 
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1830,  and  the  old  ground  was  shut  up,  excepting  for  family  graves  ; and 
it  has  since  been  a great  privilege  for  persons  to  be  buried  there  at  all. 
Of  the  average  number  of  parochial  interments,  namely,  13,032,  the 
average  number  being  1500  for  the  last  ten  years  buried  in  the  parish 
ground,  1100  have  been  buried  in  the  last  new  ground  ; and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  read  a statement  of  Mr.  Alderman  Tottie  in  the  town  council 
of  Leeds,  on  an  applic.ation  for  fresh  ground,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
that  ground,  and  it  is  very  important.  In  1841,  a charge  was  made 
against  the  sexton  and  grave-digger  for  removing  bodies,  and  that  was 
brought  before  Alderman  Tottie,  as  a magistrate.  On  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  town  council,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  remedy, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  as  I have  not  his  evidence  directly 
to  prove  the  condition  of  the  ground,  I will  give  you  his  words : “ A 
charge  was  made  against  John  Wild,  the  sexton,  'Thomas  Jackson,  the 
grave-digger  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  Joseph  Bean,  an  apprentice  of 
Wild’s,  I’especting  the  opening  of  a grave  in  the  burial-ground  of  that 
church,  and  the  removal  of  a dead  body,  and  the  coffin  in  which  it  had 
been  interred ; the  facts  were  clearly  established,  and  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  and  was  admitted  by  Wild,  that  not  only  in  this  case,  but 
in  many  others,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  a space  for  a new 
grave  in  the  whole  burial-ground  of  St.  Mary’s  (except  upon  the  hill, 
which  is  a rock,  where  it  would  require  t^vo  or  three  days  to  dig  a grave), 
it  is  the  practice  at  every  funeral  there  to  open  one  or  more  of  the  old 
graves  until  a sufficient  number  are  opened  to  receive  the  coffins  waiting 
for  interment ; and  that  it  is  often  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to  remove, 
for  a time,  the  coffins  previously  interred,  which  was  the  case  in  this 
instance.  The  vicar’s  replj'  was,  that  St.  Mary’s  burial-ground  was  made 
capable  of  holding  only  24<)0  bodies,  and  that  there  had  then  been  14,000 
interments  therein,twhich  showed  that  some  of  these  bodies  must  be  oc- 
casionally removed  into  an  adjoining  grave.  It  appears  from  the  statement 
of  the  present  churchwardens  that,  up  to  the  year  1830,  the  parochial 
burial-ground  consisted  of  the  churchyard  and  the  ground  between 
Kirkgate  and  York-street ; these  were  so  full,  that  in  1830  the  parish- 
oners,  at  the  recommendation  of  tlie  churchwardens,  purchased  the 
burial-ground  at  Quarry-hill,  containing  about  four  acres  ; there  nearly 
all  the  interments  have  since  taken  place,  in  number  17,471,  including 
about  3000  still-born  children.  The  average  number  of  interments  is 
1420  per  annum,  of  which  1100  are  interred  in  that  burial-ground,  and 
the  ground  is  so  filled  with  dead  bodies,  that  there  will  not  be  a possibility 
of  finding  room  for  the  decent  interment  of  more  in  six  months  from  this 
time,  if  so  long ; of  the  numbers  so  buried,  there  are  about  400  paupers 
annuallj',  for  whose  interment  the  overseers  of  the  poor  pay  the  usual 
fee  of  2s.  each,  which  is  the  charge  for  a grave  three  feet  deep,  and  about 
400  per  annum  more  are  paid  for  atds.  each,  for  a grave  five  feet  deep. 
These  facts  render  the  conclusion  palpable,  that  unless  additional  burial- 
ground  is  provided,  not  only  will  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  district  around  be  in  imminent  danger,  but  their 
feelings,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  be  most  dangerously  excited  by  the 
revolting  exhibition  of  dead  bodies  without  decent  interment. 

The  revolting  indecencies  of  the  metropolitan  grounds  are,  therefore, 
not  without  parallel — when  will  the  good  sense  and  correct  feeling  of  the 
people  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  a system  by  which  such  outrages  are 
perpetrated  1 

THE  CONDEMNED  CELIi. — “ The  noise  subsided,  and  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him.  He  had  resumed  his  listening  attitude,  and  looked  in- 
tently at  his  questioner  while  the  demand  was  made,  but  it  was  twice  re- 
peated before  he  seemed  to  hear  it,  and  then  he  only  muttered  that  he 
was  an  old — an  old  man — an  old  man — and  so  dropping  into  a whisper 
was  silent  again.  The  judge  assumed  the  black  cap,  and  the  prisoner 
still  stood  with  the  same  air  and  gesture.  A woman  in  the  gallery 
uttered  some  exclamation,  called  forth  by  this  dread  solemnity ; he 
looked  hastily  up  as  if  angry  at  the  interruption,  and  bent  forward  3'et 
more  attentively.  The  address  was  solemn  and  impressive,  the  sentence 
fearful  to  hear,  but  he  stood  like  a marble  figure,  without  the  motion  of 
a nerve.  His  haggard  face  was  still  thrust  forward,  his  under  jaw  hang- 
ing down,  and  his  eyes  staring  out  before  him,  when  the  jailer  put  his 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  beckoned  him  away.  He  gazed  stupidly  about 
him  for  an  instant,  and  ohej'ed.  They  led  him  through  a paved  room 
under  the  court,  where  some  prisoners  were  waiting  till  their  turns  came, 
and  others  were  talking  to  their  friends  who  crowded  round  a gate  which 
looked  into  the  open  yard.  There  was  nobody  there  to  speak  to  him,  but 
as  he  passed,  the  prisoners  fell  back  to  render  him  more  visible  to  the 
people  who  were  clinging  to  the  bars,  and  they  assailed  him  with  oppro- 
brious names,  and  screeclied  and  hissed.  He  shook  his  fist  and  would 
have  spat  upon  them,  but  his  conductors  hurried  him  through  a gloomy 
passage  lighted  by  few  dim  lamps,  into  the  interior  of  the  prison.  Here 
he  was  searched,  that  he  might  not  have  about  him  the  means  of  antici- 
pating the  law ; this  ceremony  performed,  they  led  him  to  one  of  the 
condemned  cells,  and  left  him  there — alone.  He  sat  down  on  a stone 
bench  opposite  the  door,  which  served  for  seat  and  bedstead,  and  casting 
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his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  the  ground,  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  After 
a while  he  began  to  remember  a few  disjointed  fragments  of  what  the 
judge  had  said,  though  it  had  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  that  he  could 
not  hear  a word.  These  gradually  fell  into  their  proper  places,  and  by 
degrees  suggested  more,  so  that  in  a little  time  he  had  the  whole  almost 
as  it  was  delivered.  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  . dead — that 
was  the  end.  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  q\iite  dead.  As  it 
came  on  very  dark,  he  began  to  think  of  all  the  men  he  had  known  who 
had  died  upon  the  scaffold — some  of  theno  through  his  means.  They 
rose  up  in  such  quick  succession  that  he  could  scarcely  count  them.  He 
had  seen  some  of  them  die — and  joked  too,  because  they  died  with 
prayers  upon  their  lips.  With  what  a rattling  noise  the  drop  went  down; 
and  how  soon  they  changed  from  strong  and  vigorous  men  to  a dangling 
heap  of  clothes ! Some  of  them  might  have  inhabited  that  very  ceil — 
sat  upon  that  very  spot.  It  was  very  dark,  why  didn’t  they  bring  a lightl 
The  cell  had  been  built  for  many  years — scores  of  men  must  have  passed 
their  last  hours  there — it  was  like  sitting  in  a vault  strewed  with  dead 
bodies — the  cap,  the  noose,  the  pinioned  arms — the  faces  that  he  knew 
even  beneath  that  hideous  veil — Light,  light ! At  length  when  his  hands 
wei'e  raw  with  beating  against  the  heavy  door  and  walls,  two  men 
appeared,  one  bearing  a candle  which  he  thrust  into  an  iron  candlestick 
fi.xed  against  the  wall,  and  the  other  dragging  in  a mattress  on  which  to 
pass  the  night,  for  the  prisoner  was  to  be  left  atone  no  more.  Then 
came  night — dark,  dismal,  silent  night.  Other  watchers  are  glad  to  hear 
the  church-clocks  strike,  for  they  tell  of  life  and  coming  day.  To  the 
Jew  they  brought  despair.  The  boom  of  every  iron  bell  came  laden  with 
the  one  deep  hollow  sound — Death.  What  availed  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  cheerful  morning,  which  penetrated  even  there  to  him  f It  was 
another  form  of  knell,  with  mockery  added  to  the  warning.  The  day 
passed  off — day,  there  was  no  day ; it  was  gone  as  soon  as  came — and 
night  came  on  again;  night  so  long  and  yet  so  short;  long  in  its  dreadful 
silence,  and  short  in  its  fleeting  hours.  One  time  he  raved  and  blas- 
phemed, and  at  another  howled  and  tore  his  hair.  Venerable  men  of  his 
own  persuasion  had  come  to  pray  beside  him,  but  he  had  driven  them 
away  with  curses.  They  renewed  their  charitable  efforts,  he  beat  them 
off. — Saturday  night ; he  had  only  one  night  more  to  live.  And  as  he 
thought  of  this  the  day  broke — Sunday.  It  was  not  until  the  night  of 
this  last  awful  day  that  a withering  sense  of  his  helpless  desperate  state 
came  in  its  full  intensity  upon  his  blighted  soul ; not  that  he  had  ever 
held  any  defined  or  positive  hopes  of  mercy,  but  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  consider  more  than  the  dim  probability  of  dying  so  soon.  He 
had  spoken  little  to  either  of  the  two  men  who  relieved  each  other  in 
their  attendance  upon  him,  and  they,  for  their  paiffs^  made  no  effort  to 
arouse  his  attention.  He  had  sat  there,  awake  ,but  dreaming.  Now  he 
started  up  every  minute,  and  with  gasping  mrouth  and  burning  skin 
hurried  too  and  fro,  in  such  a paroxysm  of  fear- and  wrath  that  even  they 
— used  to  such  sights — recoiled  from  him  witiy  horror.  He  grew,  so  ter- 
rible at  last  in  all  the  tortures  of  his  evil  conscience,  that  one  man  could 
not  bear  to  sit  there,  eyeing  him  alone,  and  so  the, two  kept  watch  toge- 
ther.— He  cowered  down  upon  his  stone-bed,  and  thought  of  the  past. 
He  had  been  wounded  with  some  missiles  from  the  crowd  on  the  day  of 
his  capture,  and  his  head  was  bandaged  with  a linen  cloth.  His  red  hair 
hung  down  upon  his  bloodless  face  ; bis  beard  was  torn  and  twisted  into 
knots;  his  eyes  shone  with  a terrible  light;  his  unwashed  flesh  crackled 
with  the  fever  that  burnt  him  up.  Eight — nine — ten.  If  it  was  not  a 
trick  to  frighten  him,  and  those  were  the  real  hours  treading  on  each 
other’s  heels,  where  would  he  be  when  they  came  round  again ! Eleven. 
Another  struck  ere  the  voice  of  the  hour  before  had  ceased  to  vibrate. 
At  eight  he  would  be  the  only  mourner  in  his  own  funeral  train ; at 
eleven .” 

MARGARET  NICHOIaSON. — This  woman  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  George  the  Third  on  the  2d.  of  August,  1786,  as  the  King  was 
alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  St.  James’s  Palace.  It  appears 
that  she  had  been  waiting  there  for  some  time,  under  pretence  of  present- 
ing a petition,  and  his  Majesty  had  no  sooner  come  within  the  range  of 
her  arm,  than  she  made  a desperate  thrust  at  his  body  with  a knife,  which 
she  held  firmly  grasped  in  her  hand.  The  King  evaded  the  blow  by 
drawing  suddenly  b.ack,  and  she  was  repeating  the  attempt,  when  she  was 
seized  by  a yeoman  of  the  guard  ; and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  one  of 
the  King’s  footmen  wrenched  the  knife  from  her  hand.  His  Majesty, 
with  his  wonted  coolness,  said,  “ Don’t  hurt  the  woman — poor  creature  ! 
— she  is  mad  !”  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  She  was,  of  course,  taken 
into  custody,  and  subsequently  underwent  several  examinations  before 
the  Privy  Council.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  a 
respectable  tradesman  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  and  had  been  in  service  in 
.several  creditable  families,  She  was  at  this  time,  however,  lodging  at  a 
stationer’s  in  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  supporting  herself  by 
working  with  her  needle.  Mr.  Fisk,  her  landlord,  and  some  fellow- 
lodgers,  gave  her  an  excellent  character,  as  a quiet  and  respectable 
woman  ; but  her  behaviour  before  the  Council,  and  indeed  previously, 
left  no  (loubt  of  her  insanity.  Upon  being  asked  what  induced  her  to 


commit  so  great  a crime,  she  answered,  that  she  had  “ been  abroad  since 
the  matters  of  the  crown  fell  out,”and  said  many  other  strange  and  inco- 
herent things.  Upon  being  told  that  the  sheet  of  paper  she  had  presented 
to  the  King  as  a petition  was  a blank,  she  said  she  knew  it ; but  added,  that 
was  immaterial, as  the  King  knew  well  enough  what  she  wanted.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  presented  papers  to  his  Majesty  previously  to  this,  and  they 
were  found,  upon  e.xamination,  to  be  filled  with  some  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant things.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  during  whicli  she  re- 
mained in  custody  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  King’s  messengers,  the 
Privy  Council  decided  that  she  was  mad,  and  recommended  her  removal 
to  Bethlehem.  The  King  adopted  the  recommendation,  and  Margaret 
Nicholson  was  carried  to  the  hospital  under  pretence  of  going  a journey 
into  the  country.  She  was  cheerful  and  communicative  enough,  until 
the  party  came  within  sight  of  Bethlehem,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“ Ah  ! I see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me.”  She  was  soon  pacified, 
however,  and  upon  being  remonstrated  with,  promised  to  make  herself 
as  contented  as  she  could.  A cell  had  already  been  furnished  for  her, 
into  which  she  was  led,  and  a chain  having  been  affixed  to  her  leg,  she 
was  left  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  this  state  of  solitary  con- 
finement. She  lived,  however,  for  about  forty  years,  having  died  on  the 
llth  of  May,  1828. 

NEGRO  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA. — A friend  of  mine  was  well 
acquainted  at  'Washington  with  a woman  who  had  been  a slave,  and  who 
after  gaining  her  liberty,  worked  incessantly  for  many  years,  denying 
herself,  all  but  absolute  necessaries,  in  order  to  redeem  her  husband  and 
children  ; she  was  a sick  nurse  when  my  friend  knew  her,  and  by  her 
merits  obtained  good  pay.  She  had  first  bought  herself,  having  earned 
by  extra  toil  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  ; she  then  earned  the  same 
sum,  and  redeemed  her  husband,  and  had  bought  three  out  of  her  five 
children  when  my  friend  last  saw  her.  She  made  no  boast  of  her  industry 
and  self-denial.  It  is  impossible  to  help  instituting  a comparison  be- 
tween this  woman  and  the  gentknun  who,  by  their  own  licentiousness, 
increase  the  number  of  slave  children  whom  they  sell  in  the  market. — 
Miss  Martineau, 


TO  THSS  lVm:.X.IONS! 

The  Proprietors  o^The  Death  Warrant  have  much  gratification  in 
announcing  to  their  Subscribers,  in  furtherance  of  their  Holy  Crusade 
against  Churchyard  and  Chapel  Interments,  an  abomination  which  the  late 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  denounced  as  shocking  “ to  God,  decency  a,nd  health,”  are 
preparing  to  present  ftafuitoualy  to  all  Subscribers  for  Six  Months,  a 

CRAN'D  NATION AI.  PRESENT  I 

Consisting  of  a magnificent  Engraving  on  Steel,  measuring  36  inches  by  24, 
printed  on  superb  drawing  paper,  the  subject 

THE  DEATH  :OF  I.ORD  NEESON 

ON  BOARD  THE  VICTORY. 

The  Design  by  West,  the  Engraving  by  Heath.  Comment  on  this  gigantic 
effort  is  needless.  lo  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  the  Proprietors  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  of  multiplying  the  Plate  by  means  of  the 
ELECTRIC  BATTERY,  and  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  issue 

ONE  mLEION  COPIES! 

NOTICE. 

Specimen  Plates  are  now  in  the  course  of  delivery  to  the  Trade,  who  are 
informed,  that  the  following  is  the  List  of  Names  who  have  been  specially 
appointed  to  distribute  the  above  magnificent  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Death  Warrant,  or  Gdibe  to  Life. 


.4s  no  Warrants  or  Plates  will  be  issued  to  the  Country  Agents  from  the 
Office,  all  Agents  are  requested  to  send  their  orders  to  any  of  the  parties  in 
the  subjoined  List : — 


Cleave,  1,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street 
M‘ Arthur,  Holywell  Street 
Strange,  21,  Paternoster  Row 
Brittain,  11,  Paternoster  Row 
Allen,  19,  Warwick  Lane 
Vickers,  Holywell  Street 
•Berger,  Holywell  Street 
■PuRKEss,  60,  Compton  Street,  Soho 
Clements,  21,  Pulteney  Street 


Caffyn,  corner  of  Sutton]  Street, 
Mile  End  Gate 

Barth,  4,  Brydges  Street,  Strand 
Dyson,  Kingsland  Road 
Merriman,  Barbican 
Cane,  Cabel  Street,  St.  George’s 
East 

Keys,  Catherine  Street 
Afpleyard,  Newington  Causeway 


Subscribers  to  commence  in  March. 


JDfatf)  SI5i1  arrant,  or  ©uthe  to  Hife  ©fKrc, 

11,1,  STRAND. 


Printed  and  Published  by  F.  A.  Waikkb,  113,  Strakd. 


